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From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 
A PLEA WITH LADIES AGAINST THE PRAC— 
TICE OF “‘ GOING INTO MOURNING.” 


To one who from her childhood has been 
accustomed to regard the practice of putting 
on-a different dress from that previously 
worn, because of the removal of friends by 
death, as one for which little can be said, and 
against which much may be advanced, there 
are encouraging “signs of the times” in the 
greater attention which is being directed to 
the subject in many quarters. 

It is so seldom, however, that, except in so 
modified a manner as the ‘‘ Funeral Reform 
Association” advocates, the arguments 
against the prevailing custom of wearing 
mourning garments are fairly and plainly 
stated, that a life long interest in the subject, 
only deepened by the repeated sharp exper- 
ience of personal bereavement, prompts the 
writer to use her pen, however feebly it may 
be, to set forth theze arguments as they ap- 

eal to her own mind. Thankful would she 

e if some of those, at least, who profess that 
love of God which should render them inde- 
pendent of any custom dishonoriog to Him, 
and that love of their neighbor which should 
make them ready unhesitat'ngly to deny 
themselves the gratification of « mere senti- 
ment rather than that the neighbor should be 
injured in any way, may be induced to give 


the subject the careful consideration it 


deserves. 
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To any thoughtful miad the plez some- 
times put forward, that in the intensity of 
grief it is a relief to have the attention turned 
to the preparation of a total changs of dress, 
must bear on the surface its ows stamp of 
utter non-appreciation of the Heaven-intended 
lessons that grief should teach. Those les- 
sons, of the uncertaiuty of life, of the solem- 
nity of death, and of the nearness of the un. 
seen world (which, perhaps, never seems so 
near to us as when our best beloved have just 
gone hence and are hiddeu from our sight 
“behind the veil’), is ‘there no fear lest, 
whilst we busy ourselves with the usual ar- 
rangements for an altered outward appear- 
ance, such lessons which it was intended we 
should Jearn in the season of bereavement, 
should be neglected, and we lose the spiritual 
strength and benefit we might have gained ? 

And, however sore one’s own heart may be, 
is there no cause for rejoicing that the weary 
frame we may have watched and tended most 
lovingly,—aye, and many a time amidst its 
agonies prayed that release might be sent, and 
the end come even quickly,—is for ever at 
rest; that the perhaps beclouded spirit is at 
last shining in the clear light of God’s im- 
mediate presence—is there no cause for un- 
selfish rejoicing in this? 

And shall we seem to belie our faith in that 

| glorious life upon which our friends have en- 
tered by clothing ourselves in the sombre 
trappings of woe? Strange, too, it is that, by 
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a nation calling itself after His name who 
“brought life and immortality to light,” that 
which is spiritually significant of darkness, 
should have been chosen as the symbol by 
which we mark the departure of our friends 
from earth to heaven! Have other less en- 
lightened nations vo le:son to teach us in this 
" respect ? 

Granted, however, that such change of at- 
tire may be the true indication of our own 
mental state, especially when the time of in- 
evitable re-action comes; would not the quiet 
prayerful rest to mind and body which the 
days intervening between death and burial 
might afford, but which is devied to‘the ful 
lowers of a custom more honored surely in 
the breach than in the observance, be a bet- 
ter preparation of heart to meet that terrible 
reaction? Like the sainted woman of whom 
it is said that she was able so to follow her 
departed husband in spirit that she eould re- 
joice almost as much as if he were yet with 
her in the body, why may not we, too, ficd 
that greatest of solaces undcr the loss of our 
friends—the belief that that they are yet near 
us? And why, if we must needs mourn 
secretly, must we so disregard the spirit of 
our Lord’s injunction that we “appear not 
unto men to fast,” as to put on a dress which 
has a depressing effect upon those around, 
and which, as prescribed by custom in some 
of the relationships of life, is perfectly hid 
eous? The widow's garb draws upon its sor- 
rowful but fashion-enslaved wearer such ob- 
servation in the freshness of her grief as 
must add no little to her misery; and some- 
times renders her reluctant, as the writer 
knows from the case of a personal friend of 
her own, to appear within those earthly courts 
of the Lord which surely we should when in 
trouble be only the more glad to enter. 

It is painful, too, and probably physically 
injurious (if not direcily s0, certainly it is 
through its effect upon the spirits), to look 
constantly upon the dull unrelieved black of 
deep mourning, That over-sensitive child 
felt this who enireated her mother to let her 
put on a colored dress before the usual time 
for wearing black had elapsed ;—she should 
not think any the less of her dead sister on 
that account! What real mourver is there 
who does not know only tco well bow to re- 
echo the words,— 


“‘Butl have that within which passeth show; 
These but the trappings and the suits of woe!” 


There is one thing often urged in favor of 


this practice to which it is suppcsed consid- | 


erable weight attaches, viz., that to wear the 
badge of bereavement spares you painful 
questionings. But there is not much force 





tact and refinement and instinctive sympathy 
will. stumble rudely upon your grief with the 
not upkindly-meant, but ill timed, allusion 
thereto; end the friend who hes given you 
the heartfelt sympathy and thoughtful remem- 
brance you alone value, will not often be un- 
mindful of what has befallen you, though 
there be no change from your customary 
garb. But here a word must be said, in pass- 
ing, in favor of an habitual neatness and 
simplicity of attire; for there is a manifest 
incongruity between the showy dress, whore 
wearer must expect to receive the notice she 
apparently courts, and the deep grief which 
would seek shelter from the observation of 
the multitude. 
But all this chiefly concerns ourselves 
alone; yet is there nothing to be said on be- 
alf of the poor overworked milliner or dress— 
maker, toiling on, deprived of needful rest 
and recreation,and straining her aching sight 
over our black ‘materials by artificial, and 
perhaps only a poor and flickering, light? 
For her work must be done by a given time ; 
and promises, however faithfully made to 
other customers who may be sadly inconven- 
ienced by their non-julfilment, must be 
broken, that on that sorrowful day of inter- 
ment, when far other thoughts than those of 
dress should occupy our minds, our appear- 
ance may be such as to strike the on looker 
as the correct thing! Then it may have been 
some terribly infectious complaint which has 
caused the break in our household; but cus— 
tom is inexorable in its demauds, and since 
the funeral must take place as soon as possi— 
ble, the relatives must-go direct from the 
cbamber of sickness and death, in their grief 
perhaps neglecting precautions with which 
they may be perfectly familiar, and of which 
they are never, except when thus ovei- 
whelmed, regardless; and who can estimate 
the serious mischief they may, under such 
circumstances do, wherever they go, or to 
those they summon to their aid! The in- 
creasing number of large mourning ware- 
houses to some extent, probably, lessens the 
evils spoken of with regard to dressmakers 
and milliners; but are there no outworkers 
employed by these houses, no extra hours for 
the indoors hands ?—even if every one could 
afford (which every one cannot do) the extra 
expence involved in placing herself in the 
hands of such establishments, 

Thev, what shall be said of the utter hol- 
Jowness of merely complimentary mourning ? 
Yet this must not be omitted if the practice 
of wearing mourning at all be followed, or 
| dire offence is taken. 

If only those who conform to that could 
see how such a question strikes those who do 


even in that. The acquaintance wanting in j not, ss was asked not long since by the in- 
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tending purchaser of an expensive and 
heavily créped bonnet! When left. to her- 
self for a minute by the milliner in atten- 
dance, she turned to the writer with, “ Ex- 
cuse me, but is that deep enough for a father, 
do you think ?” 

Surely it is time that in an educated and 
professedly Christian country these false and 
absurd notions of the measurement of grief 
should be done away with! 

Oh, it is ruinous to one’s own indepen- 
dence of character—this conformity to long- 
established usage—which our mature judg- 
ment and conscience, in too many cases, it is 
to be feared, where it is complied with, alike 
condema! And what about that “truth in 
the inward parts” which the God of truth 
requires at His children’shands? Do we not 
act a lie, many and many a time, because we 
dare not follow out that golden maxin,— 

“To thine ownself be true; 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man!” 

We are not true to ourselves and our own 
convictions, and consequently we are false, 
deplorably, weakly, sinfully false, if, in this 
question of conformity to the mourning cus- 
toms of society, es in any other, we “know 
to do good” by courageously withstanding 
them, and “ do it not!” 

It is astonishing and disappointing to meet 
with instances of those who by their indepen- 
dence of popular opinions and beliefs have be- 
come marked characters amongst their fel- 
lows, and who have professed to see complete- 
ly with us on this subject, who yet have not 
the moral courage to stand firm on this point 
when the testing time comes. Surely the ex- 
cuses proffered, that they would otherwise be 
misunderstood by their neighbors, are beneath 
the dignity of such, if it is a question of right, 
in which there can be no great or little, to 
them ! 

Difficult it of course is to row against the 
stream; painful it must often be; but the 
surprised and inquisitorial, and perhaps even 
unsympathetic glances, and the reproach of 
that misused and dreadful word to a woman, 
that she is “strong minded,” under which 
many a sensitive nature writhes, whilst those 
who inflict the pain are all unconscious of 
what they do, and perhaps would be them- 
selves incapable of comprehending any such 
possibility ; those glances and that reproach 
can be borne, and each victory achieved over 
slavish bondage to unworthy custom will 
make the next easier. Any gain in self- 
respect is surely worth some pain, whilst any 
loss of that respect we may well fear for 
ourselves, 

Auother reason for non-compliance with 
mourning customs which appeals to every 
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sensible mind directly, it is stated, need only 
be briefly touched upon. It is so obvious that 
they are a snare and an almost unmitigated 
evil to the very poor, who, if they do not 
hamper themselves with debt that they may 
purchase decent black, at least must pinch 
and deny themselves the bare necessaries of a 
healthful existence that they may not be mis- 
judged by thoughtless and ignorant neigh- 
bors as being wanting in proper respect for 
the memory of their departed friends. And 
are there no clerks, with very limited incomes, 
no small but respectable trades-people, no 
professional men hard pressed to make the 
greater appearance their posiiion requires of 
them than is the case with the mechanic’s 
household, who would be thaukful to be ex- 
empt from the additional burden of having 
to put their families into mourning when pro- 
longed illness and heavy doctor’s bills have 
already overtaxed their slender resources? 

Have those no obligation resting upon them 
who can follow this fashion without being 
reduced to such straits to lend their counte- 
nance and help to their more needy brethren 
and sisters? Is not each one of us morally 
bound to do her utmost to extend any juster, 
truer view of things she thinks she has her- 
self obtained? Is there no ‘‘ bearing of one 
another’s burdens” in this, as in other re- 
spects, enjoined upon us? And if we may 
thus share the mental burdens of our fellows 
it may be that they will prove indeed to be 
no lighter to carry than are other more palp- 
able ones! 

Now, will it seem to those under whose 
notice this paper may-fall that the subject of 
which it treats is after all but a small matter 
to place in such aserious light? If we weigh 
well the burdens of debt which the practice 
of wearing mourning brings in its train, the 
wasted time and thought, the unwise expendi- 
ture of money it involves, with the vast 
amount of untruthfulness to which it too 
often leads,—can we call these things small 
and unimportant in their influence upon the 
welfare of the community at large, and of its 
individual members ? 

Yet in this thing, as in othere, let us ever 
bear in mind the spirit of the apostolic pre- 
cept: “ Let not him that eateth judge him 
that eateth not, for God hath received him.” 
And so, whilst we cling, faithfully and with- 
out wavering, to the course which alone ap- 
pears to be the right one for ourselves, whilst 
others seek no Jess faithfully to know and 
follow a Higher Guidance than their own, if 
others see not yet with us in a matter which 
we believe to be of no small importance to 
the general weal, let us patiently wait until 
“God shall reveal even this unto” them! 
Susan Kina. 
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The following communication to the (Lon- 
don) Friend of Second month contains sug- 
gestions worthy of consideration. 

WAR AND SUPERFLUITIES. 
‘To the Editor of The Friend 

“Dear Frienp—In the article in this 
month’s Friend upon the question, ‘What 
more can be done to abate war?’ the writer 
says that it is one object of his paper to elicit 
further suggestions. May I offer one, arising 
out of the experience which has led to my 
becoming a member of the Society of Friends? 
The fact that until quite recently I was my- 
self an outsider, may give some value to my 
impressions #s to*the best way of influencing 
the outer world. 

“For years past, while attending meetings, 
I have of course often had occasion to discuss 
Friends’ principles with friends of my own 
outside the Society; and, I may add, that 
this particular testimony against war was a 
point on which my mind was a good deal ex- 
ercised, war itself being, perhaps, almost un- 
duly terrible to my imagination, while the 
duty of not shrinking from any sacrifice 
which might be required of us in defence of 
our country, or of the right, seemed to me not 
the less clear because of the extreme puintul- 
ness of its possible consequences, The only 
argument, I think, which ever seriously 
weighed with me against Friends’ principles, 
was that they had no right, while enjoying 
all the advantages won and guarded by the 
sword, to shrink from their share of the cost. 
The obvious reply to this reproach was that, 
whether armies be in fact a safeguard or not, 
Friends can no more help sharing in the gen- 
eral security than they can help sharing in 
the general danger, and that all that siucer- 
ity specially requires of them in this matter 
is that they should be ready, as they have 
abundantly been, to run any personal risk to 
which their principles may expose them. But 
no: the less strongly do I feel that it becomes 
a body which ho!ds aloof from so large a 
part of the national action, and especially 
from that which calls for so much of indi- 
vidual self-sacrifice, to have a very clear 
ground for this separation. 

“Such a clear ground I now fully believe 


' there is, but i think it is in some degree ob- 


scured when it is isolated from the rest of 
those peculiar testimonies which have re- 
sulted from the conscientious endeavor to 
tread in the steps of the Prince of Peace. 
When we dwell in our arguments against war 
too exclusively upon its ‘horrors,’ we may 
seem to be merely shrinking from the en- 
durance of hardness; and we are not, I think, 
likely by touching that chord alone to awaken 
the deepest reeponse in the noblest hearts. It 
is not, to my mind, the painfuloess so much 
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as the greediness of war which should make 
it hateful.in Christian eyes. If such a thing 
as a perfectly disinterested war could be 
imagined, we should, I think, have a very 
good idea of a justifiable war. But was there 
ever, could there ever be, such a war? 
‘From whence come wars and fighting among 
you? even from your lusts,’ says the apoatle. 
The spirit which leads us out of selfishness, 
taking away the desire to get, and filling ua 
instead with the blessed and everlasting de~ 
sire to give and to bless, this is the spirit 
which makes war impossible, this is the spirit 
in the strength of which we shall overcome 
evil with good, and with which it is the high 
aim of our Society to help in leavening the 
world. 

“Tf, therefore, we should have our testi- 
mony against war respected by the outer 
world, wa must, I think, let it be seen to pro- 
ceed from a purely disinterested spirit—a 
spirit the very opposite of slothful self-in- 
dulgence. I have been deeply impressed by 
John Woolman’s clear and strong sense of the 
connection between luxury and oppression— 
between getting entangled in expensive ways 
of living and being drawn into partnership 
with strife and cruelty. Never, surely, was 
there a greater need than at this time for the 
upholding of Friends’ ancient testimony 
against ‘superfluities.’ In carefully keeping 
to plainnesrs and simplicity, for love’s sake, 
we shall, I believe, do more to promote the 
cause of peace on earth than by any verbal 
protests against war, valuable as these are in 
their time and place. Opportunities for such 
verbal protests do not fall to the share of all 
of us every day, but cheap and simple ways 
of living are within the reach of all, and by 
faithfully and bouatifuliy employing them 
we may make not only our words, but our 
whole lives a protest against the greedy spirit. 
which leads to strife. 

“Unless we thus clearly rise above the war- 
spirit we shal], in the eyes of others if not in 
fact, assuredly fall below it. The connection 
between plain living and peace principles 
may not be obvious at first sight, but it is 
surely part of the peculiar calling of Friends 
to exemplify, and, on occasion, to explain this 
connection. A manifest disinterestedness 
should, at any rate, be as inseparable from 
our preaching of peace as we believe the lust 
of gain to be from the practice of war. 

C. E. 8.” 
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“THERE is no greater mistake,” eaid Dr. 
Bushnell, “than to suppose that Christians 
can impress the world by agreeing with it. 
No; it is not conformity that we want; it is 
not being able to beat the world iv its own 
way; but itis tostand apart and above it, 
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and to produce the impression of a holy and 
separate life—this only can give us a true 
Christian power.” 


————_—+—~<e + —_____ 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
EACH DAY’S DUTIES. 

“ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with 
thy might; for there is no work, nor device, nor 
Knowledge, nor wisdom in the grave, whither thou 
goest.”—Ecct. ix, 10. 


The inquiry arises, What is this might, 
which we are thus exhorted to use promptly? 
The answer may be, It is the influence or 
strength that accompanies the sense of obli- 
gation to perform any service. 

There is a present power in this feeling, 
which, if made use of, will be found sufficient 
to enable us to work out or obey every right 
impulse. This view accords with the assur- 
ance, “ As thy day so shall thy strength be.” 
Power or ability for the accomplishment of a 
work always accompanies a requisition. 

If we would realize this encouraging truth, 
we must use the might when it is offered. We 
must not put off until to-morrow what should 
be done to-day. 

This not only wastes present strength, but 
burdens to-morrow with work that does not 
belong to it. We have no promise of strength 
to-morrow for that which should have been 
done to day, and if we procrastinate, it is at 
our own risk, so to speak. On the other 
hand, if, with sandals on, and loins girded, 
we are ready to obey the gentle promptings 
of the Divine Spirit, we may confidently 
expect that our might will be in proportion 
thereto. 

The allusion here made is not confined to 
great matters, neither to what are considere ‘ 
important religious services, but the truth, 
“As thy day so shall thy strength be,” applies 
with equal force t» those little promptings of 
love whereby we may help a neighbor or 
comfort an afflicted brother, or to those secret 
impressions which say, “ this do,” or “]cave 
this undone.” 

A readiness to promptly obey these gentle 
intimations leads to the performance of the 
duties of each day in the daytime, and also 
insures our growth in the D.vine Life. 

*‘Withhold not good from those to whom 
it is due, when it is in the power of thine 
hand to doit.” This is an exhortation that 
also impresses the lesson of prompt obedience, 
to the bubblings up of Life and Love. There 
are many who have painfully realized the 
loss to themselves from putting aside, for the 
present, little promptiogs of love or duty. 
Perhaps a more fitting opportunity for the 
performance of the little service never after- 
wards offsred, and therefore the lost opportu- 





nity has never been redeemed, and the time 
remains-blotted with an unperformed duty. 

Here, again, we see the importance of per- 
forming our day’s work in the daytime, while 
the light shines and might is given. The 
present time only is ours. 

Individual faithfulness to the impressions 
of Divine Love is one of the means by which 
the heritase of God, in ourselves and in 
others, is watered. Let us waich earnestly 
that our part of the labor is not neglected, 
neither deferred until a more convenient 
season, which may never come to us. 

“‘ Whatanever thy hand findeth to do, do it 
with thy might.” J.J. 

Philadelphia, Second mo. 21, 1880. 

For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
WRITTEN INSPIRATION. 


The qnestion is sometimes asked how 
Friends can consistent!y print in their peri- 
odicals the sermons of those who, in our dis- 
cipline, are called “‘ hireling ministers,” when 
they discourage their members from going to 
hear them. ‘To this it might be replied that 
no Friend should willingly listen to, or priot 
asa means of religious edification, the ser- 
mon of a hireling minieter, using the term as 
itis defined in Scripture. But taking the 
term in its more liberal sense (and happily it 
is going out of use), as applicable to those 
who have been educated under a system 
which requires that they who devoteall their 
time.to the religious interests of their fellows, 
should have their temporal wants provided 
for, there should surely be no hesitation felt 
as to publishing what has emanated from such 
if it meets the “ witness for truth ” in the un- 
prejudiced mind. It cannot be that the Dis 
penser of every good gift limits the gift of 
utterance of His truth to any particular 
denomination or withholds it from the pulpit 
or the closet. 

That a mistaken, imperfect, or even a cor- 
rupt system of religion does not necessarily 
obstruct individual minds from being recipi- 
ents of Divine inspiration, there is abundant 
evidence in the writings of those who, with- 
out abjuring the errors of their church, have 
risen superior to them; whose works never 
grow old, but continue from age to age to 
“stir up the pure mind” to devotion and 
goodness. 

The syetem that gives temporal support to 
its ministers is not, perhaps, farther removed 
from thesimple and rational views of Friends 
than the ceremonial ‘worship of the Jewish 
people with its order of priests, its sacrifices 
and costly gifts. And yet the Psalms, in 
which David pours forth his feelings of con- 
trition, of hope and of aspiration, and which 
have for ages come as a voice from Heaven to 
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hearts with like experiences, those very 








music for the service of that Jewish worship. | 


But none the Jess are they felt to be inspired 
utterances, While no oneas yet has been able 
to define exactly what inspiration is, we must 
be careful how we limit it. 

The extent to which our minds have been 
inclined toward a love of the true, the good 
and the beautiful by the influence of reli- 
gious poetry<cannot be estimated. Yet the in- 
spirations of the poet are penned in the soli- 
tude of his study; and though the thoughts 
may flow spontaneously, yet the tenacity with 
which they fasten on the memory, and are 
recalled at seasons to lift us above worldly 
cares, is largely due to his after labor in giv- 
ing to his work that harmonious cadence and 
choice of words which enhance the beauty of 
the thought. But none the les do we feel 
that the highest religious poetry is an inspired 
utterance. 


Friends have done well to avoid a system 


that has led, and, in its nature, is liable to 
lead to great abuse and corruption. But if, 
as we believe, our testimony to a free gospel 
ministry is founded in truth, it needs no ad- 
vocate but its truth. Let us not be found 
among those who “ hold the truth in unright- 
eousne:s,”’ that is, in injustic2 to others. 
There are some evils and errors that have 
grown out of ourownsimplesystem. Let us 
examine into, and endeavor to correct these, 
that our testimony to a free gospel ministry 
may commend itself more fully to the hearts 


and minds of our young people. 8. 
Philadelphia, Second month, 1880. 








RELIEF FOR THE REFUGEES IN KANSAS. 


The following letter from E. L. Comstock, 
the Correspondent of the Kansas Freedmen’s 
Relief Association, is handed us for publica- 
tion. While we must lament the circum- 
stance that so many colored people see rea- 
sons to flee from their homes in the Southern 
States at this season, and are looking for new 
habitations in a less congenial climate, there 
is no question in regard to the Christian duty 
of shielding them, as far as possible, from 
suffering from hunger and cold, and of direct- 
ing them into such industrics as will ulti- 
mately furnish a maintenance for all. Those 
who are doing their utmost in a personal 
superintendence of this noble work of neces- 
sity and of charity need pecuniary aid. 

Topeka, Kansas, Second mo. 6, 1880. 

EsTEEMED FRiIEND—[ have thought, per- 
haps, thou wouldst like to hear a little about 
our work, and how the colored refugees are 
getting along since I last wrote thee, in the 
Twelfth monih. 


a 
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They continue to come, a steadily increas~ 
Psalms were written or dictated and set io|ing stream ail the time; 600 last week, 200 








within the last 24 hours. We try to find 
employment and homes for them as fast as 
we can, scattering them in the farming dis- 
tricts and coal mines, as far as our finances 
will admit, but the railroad companies in this 
State are adverse to the work and hostile to 
the refugees, and we cannot get them to 
reduce their fares or to put on emigrant cars. 
Governor St. John has received despatches 
from the South informing him that there are 
900 families now on their way from Mis- 
sissippi alone,and many companies, not so 
numerous, from other parts. 

We are doing all that we possibly can for 
them with the means at our command, but 
with all our care we cannot prevent much 
suffering. This city is very full; barracks 
crowded ; a great many of the recent comers 
are sick from cold and exposure. The half- 
clad, shivering, starving multitudes present a 
sad spectacle when they arrive here. Their 
gratitude is great when we can supply them 
with shelter, fuel, beddiog, clothing and 
food. 

Many an earnest, fervent “God bless 
you!” we hear from them, and we are com- 
forted in our arduous labors with the remem- 
brance that it is written, “The blessing of 
him that is ready to perish shall not fail” 
unregarded. I trust that all the friends who 
have so kindly aided us in our work will 
prove in their own experience the truth of 
the words, “It is more blessed to give than 
to receive,” Thy friend truly, 

EvizasetH L. Comstock. 


MODERN PHARISEES, 
In others we are apt to see 
Their failings and their faults alone, 
And, like the ancient Pharisee, 
Forget and overlouk our own! 





To all their virtues we are blind, 
Although they may possess far more 
Of real good than selfish we 
Will ever give them credit for! 
If God, as Scotland’s poet says, 
Would give us power ourselves to see, 
How small the faults of friends would seem? 
How great, alas! our own would be! 


THOU ART MY GOD. 


It is a great thing to believe in God at all, 
—in any God, whether far off or near, power- 
ful or weak, merciful or terrible: for, in time, 
the poorest faith may grow from more to 
more; and the belief that only began in 
abject fear may end in unspeakable joy. It 
is a greater thing to believe in a God who is 
“not far from every one of us,” who is cun- 
nected with all the forms of life we see 
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around us,—with all the phenomena of the 
outward world,—who can be seen in every 
one of these laws that govern us in nature,— 

“ Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 


And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the hlue sky :” 


The God of the meadows, and the hills, and 
the streams, and the trees, and the fruits,— 


_this is a greater thing, for in this faith a man 


may “walk with God” and hold fellowship 
with the Eternal King. But it is a greater 
thing still to connect Him with the human 
mind; to see Him, not only as the mighty 
God afar off, not only as the living God nigh 
at hand in nature, but as the God of man, “in 
whom we also live, and move, and have our 
being.” It is this that brings him very near 
tous; forit is this that coanects Him with 
our conszious life, and makes Him indeed a 
Goi “near at hand and not afar off.” But 
even this faith is not perfect till it regards 
Him as actually interested in our welfare, who 
not only made us, but who is “ miadful ” of 
us: so that wecan trace Him in the history 
of the world, in the life of nations, and in the 
mind of mau:—a God who not only thunders 
in the heavens, bat who bends down to whis- 
per to His poor struggling children on the 
eartb,—a God who not only renews the forces 
of nature, aud makes the outgoings of the 
moraing and evening to rej vice, but who re- 
news our strength, ani offers to lead us on 
even to the end. And yet, even beyond this, 
there is a faith, which isiu truth the flower of 
all trust,—a faith which is not conteut with 
merely believing in a God; which cannot 
rest in the thought of Him as active in the 
outward world; which is not even satisfied 
with the thought of Him as the God of hu 

manity, the leader of men; which needs, for 
its full and coosplete expression, the ery of 
an intense personal trust,—the j yous, strong, 
confiding, ardent cry of the Hebrew poet,— 
* Thou art my God.” —“ Beside the Still Wa- 
ters,” by J. P. Hopps. 





LOCAL INFORMATION, 


Miami Quarterly Meeting, at Waynesville, 
O., on the 14th inst., was well attended and 
a very good meeticrg. Ann Packer had her 
minute from Green Plain Monthly Meeting 
endorsed, approving of her attending Phila- 
delphia, New York and Genesee Yearly Meet- 
ing and some of their branches. 





The conference of delegates of the various 
Indian Committees was held in Philadelphia 
on the 17th and 18th inst., there being repre- 
sentatives from all the Yearly Meetings. 

The resignation of the Agent of the Win- 
nebagoes, sent in some time since, was accep: 
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ted, and measures taken to supply his place. 

A report was read in regard to the late 
conference at Washington of representatives 
of the various religious bodies having charge 
of Indian tribes. It was interesting, and 
showed that the same difficulties which 
Friends have ercouutered has also interfered 
with the labors of the others. 

The bill for the division of the Indian lands 
in severalty, now before Congress, seemed to 
be favorably regarded. 

The conclusion arrived at was to persevere 
in the work for the present. 





GENERAL TEACHERS MEETINGS. 

The second of the series of General Teach- 
ers’ meetings was held on Seventh day, the 
2ist inst., at Race Street Meeting-house, 
Phila. The attendance was thought to be 
larger than on the previous occasion, and the 
interest in the proceedings well sustained 
throughout the session, which continued from 
103 A. M. to 4 P. M., with a recess of one 
hour. 

The several topics to be considered were 
introduced by essays, carefully prepared and 
generally above the average of such papers, 

{showing thoughtful attextion and a just ap- 
preciation of the importance of the work. 

The duty of inculcating a knowledge of the 
testimonies of Friends and of conforming the 
: teachings to the requirements of our Book of 
: Discipline, was conceded to he a primary 
| requirement, though there were strong objec- 

tions to the presentation of any thiag con- 
tained in it that is ambiguous, or a matter of 
; controversy. 

The question of Lessons followed and claimed 
the same earnest attention, some advocating 
the use of the same subject, as the basis of the 

| lessone for all the classes, and others prefer— 
ring to leave the matter to the teachers, each 
seleciing that which most clearly presented 
as the basis of instruction. The necessity of 
some preparation on the part of the teacher 
before entering the class was generally con- 
ceded. Of “ Free Discussion ” it was thought 
that, so far as it encouraged the young to ask 
questions, it adds to the interest of the lesson, 
but ought not to be carried on in a contro— 
versia! spirit. 

In connection with the subject of “ Inter- 
mediate Classes” a blackboard exercise was 
introduced, to illustrate ‘object teaching,” 
as used in connection with the Sabbath schools 
of other denominations, This method of il- 
lustrating scriptural and spiritual truths has 
never been adopted in cur First-day schools, 
| only so far as it relates to the presentation of 
| natural objects, and using them to enforce the 

law of kindness, and a reverence for the 
great Father of All, who so adapts each liv- 
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ing thing to the condition of its existence, 
that all are enabled to fulfill the designs of 
their creation. 

A half hour of the time given to this part 
of the exercises was occupied by a person who 
has bad large experience in its use, and his 
illustrations were striking and well calculated 
to rivet the attention of the young; but the 
introducing of this method of instruction into 
our schools was not believed by those who 
discussed the question to be advisable, it being 
feared that it might degenerate into symbol- 
ism, which would lead away from the primary 
doctrine of our Society the immediate teach- 
ing of the Holy Spirit. 

The meeting closed promptly at the time 
appointed. 

The next meeting will be held about the 
middle of Fourth month, of which due notice 
will be given through Friends’ Intelligencer. 





Our friend Darlington Hoopes, who has 
been so acceptably visiting the Quarterly and 
Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting has been suddenly called home by 
illness in his family. 
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Our CoRRESPONDENTS.— We have received 
a number of communications from readers 
and correspondents since the commencement 
of the present volume of our paper, all of 
which express appreciation of our labors, 
aud all desiring to continue their subscrip- 
tien. One Friend, writing from Chanute, 
Kansas, says: ‘“‘I wish come Friends would 
come out and look at this beautiful country. 
We believe, if they would come and see it, 
they would feel iike locating here. If we 
had a few more families, we could have a 
meeting, which we all desire. Please remem- 
ber our little band.” 

Another, writing from La Moille, Mar- 
shall county, Iowa, speaks with much earn- 
estness of the necessity of doing all that is 
possible at this time fer the relief of the 
poor refugee negroes who have sought safety 
in Kansas, of pecuniary aid required in the 
efforts for the suppression of the liquor traffic, 
and seems to question if he ought not to 
give up Friends’ Intelligencer for the present 
year. He adds: “ Yet feeling, as we do, that 
we can hardly afford to do without its good 
counsel and valuable reading matter, we con 
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clude to have it sent us, trusting we may be 
able to spare something for all.” 

A letier of touching simplicity and grate- 
ful appreciation comes from an aged Friend 
whose home is in Millford township, Otsego 
county, N. Y. He writes: “I am now ad- 
vanced in life, being in my 88th year since 
the 28th day of Fourth month last, but am 
able to walk a little about my old log cabin 
with the help of two canez. We are about 
90 miles from Duanesburg Monthly Meet- 
ing, and very seldom see any Friends from 
any quarter. We would long ere now have 
located ourselves nearer to Friends, but have 
not been able. There was once a small 
Preparative Meeting here, and there are those 
now living in the neighborhood whose parents 
were members, and some of these are more 
or less attached to the principles of Friends. 
With these I sometimes fiud opportunity and 
liberty to speak encouragingly, and often to 
our mutual comfort. The duty enjoined 
upon me is to improve my talent, and this 
is all that is required. My great desire is 
that I may be found diligent and faithful 
till this mortal must drop off and set the 
spirit free.” 

Soon after writing this, our aged friend 
appears to have been stricken with paraly- 
sis, from which he has partially recovered, 
but is yet nearly helpless. It is a pleasing 
thought to us that we may be able to min- 
ister somewhat to the spiritual needs of 
lonely and isolated members of our little 
household of faith, and wish it were in our 
power to send free copies of our paper 
wherever any Friend may desire to have it 
who has not the means to pay for it. 


A correspondent from Brooklyn expresses 
disapproval of avy tendency to follow the 
methods of the popular churches in the 
conduct of our First-day schools. He says: 
“T am one of those who think it very im- 
proper of Friends, who profess to be led and 
guided by the unerring Spirit of Truth, to 
suffer themselves to be led by those whose 
religious belief and training is diametrically 
opposite to ours.” 

We are quite in accord with the spirit of 
our friend’s concern, but believe that in many 
things we are able to profit by the experi- 
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ence of those who have: been longer engaged 
in work which aims at the religious culture 
of youth, without any surrender of principle, 
or any compromise of our cherished faith 
in the guiding light of the Holy Spirit. It 
would be strange arrogance for us to assume 
that others, as well as ourselves, are not 
favored with the help of the Divine guid- 
ance when they seek it. We may learn 
from all intelligent beings, and even from 
the humbler creatures who have received 
their share of the wisdom that is needed for 
their preservation. 








THE BroTrHERHOOD OF MAN.—F rom many 
countries of the Old World we have this win- 
ter heard the cry of famine, and from the 
highlands of Asia comes the news of like dis- 
tress. Persia, Mesopotamia, Kurdistan and 

. some parts of Russia are also calling for aid 
from their sister lands which have been blessed 
with plenty. 

It is very evident to those who are watch- 
ful of the signs of the times and have ac- 
quainted themselves with the particulars of 
other famine years, that the world of man- 

kind has made a very sensible advance toward 
the blessed religion of charity and love—the 
religion which acknowledges the universal 
_ Fatherhood of God and the consequent bro- 
therhood of man. 

A ready response is made from one country 
to another when famine threatens, and we 
may see that the spirit of charity more than 
ever before pervades the world of Christendom. 

The funds contributed for the relief of suf- 
fering in Ireland have now reached a large 
sum, some individuals in our own country 
subscribing so liberally that others who have 
large means are prompted to emulate a gen- 
erous example. We may now reasonably 
hope that the aid already extended, and that 
which continues to flow into the treasury of 
charity, will be enough to save Ireland from 
the extremity of misery. 

Nearer home in our own Western land is 
another call for help. It is estimated that 
from the Fourth to the Twelfth month, 1879, 
20,000 colored people have poured into the 
State of Kansas, seeking a safe, free land 
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from au oppression which is too grievous to 
be borne longer. Kansas, which was so 
prominent in the great struggle between free- 
dom and slavery, now is the land of hope for 
the freedman. Topeka is the point which the 
refugee aims for in his migration, and it be- 
comes needful that great wisdom and a large 
benevolence should deal with this difficult 
problem—how to receive and direct this 
stream of immigration so that it may be in 
some way a blessing to Kansas, and that it 
may not be a great disappointment to the 
refugee. 


It is believed that the 20,000 already there, 
and the many thousands that will probably 
follow, will not in the future be known asa 
disturbing element in the social or business life 
of the State, while their labor will surely help 
in the development of its resources. The coal 
mines of Illinois and of Colorado are calling 
for Jaborera, and hundreds are now on their 
way to those places. Farmers also in Kan- 
sas and the neighboring States need the labor 
of these people, and the Kansas Freedmen’s 
Relief Association is endeavoring to bring 
about a profitable exchange between capital 
and labor. We learn that Chicago has now 
a society to co-operate with the association at 
Topeka, and Horatio M. Rust has offered the 
free use of a warehouse iu that city for the 
accumulation of clothiug and imperishable 
supplies to be forwarded in.carloads. We 
publish a letter from E. L. Comstock in an- 
other column, which presents her views of the 
situation. 


It is very gratifying to find that the labors 
of this noble woman are highly appreciated 
by the Governor of Kansas and by good cit- 
izens generally. One who is deeply inter- 
ested in the cause of the refugees, writing 
from Topeka, says of her: 


“At the head of the workers is Elizabeth. 
Comstock, whose high character and wide ac- 
quaintance on both sides of the ocean is 
worth more than words can tell to the cause. 
Her anxiety and her daily work are so hard 
and exacting that it isa surprise to us all 
how one of her years can endure it. With 
her an active, energetic band of Christian 
women and men are carrying on the work, 


Their reward, a faith in the promise, ‘It is 
where they and their children may escape | more blessed to give than receive. 


999 
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MARRIED. 


ROW—ALLEN.—On First month 29th, 1880, by 
Friends’ ceremony, at the residence of the bride’s 
parents, in Lower Makefield, Geo. W. Row, of Mid- 
dletown, and Annie M., daughter of Oliver Allen, 
all of Bucks county, Pa. 

SHARPLESS—THORP.—On Second month 12th, 
1880, by Friends’ ceremony, at the home of the 
bride’s parents, Joel Sharpless, Jr., of Lima, Dela- 
ware county, Pa., and Mary S., daughter of Thomas 
and Margaret Thorp, of Wilmington, Del. 

SWAYNE—THATCHER.—On Second month 4th, 
1880, by Friends’ ceremony, at the residence of the 
bride’s parents, Chester, Harry R. Swayne, of Mar- 
ple, Delaware county, and Belle H. Thatcher, of 
Chester, Pa. 


by Friends’ ceremony, at the residence of the br 
father, Wm. M. Thomas, of Riverton, N. J., an 
Blanche C. Parker, of Philadelphia. 


(OER ELANCE RE ENT I SO A CE 
DIED. 


BANER.—Of paralysis of the brain, on the 6th 
inst , Sarah R., wife of Mark Baner; a member of 
Green Street Monthly Meeting. 

BARMORE.—On the 22d of Second month, 1880, 
in ‘the town of La Grange, N. Y., Mary C. Alley, 
widow of Clark C. Barmore. 

BROOKS.—On Sixth-day, Second month 20th, 
1880, James B. Brooks, son of the late John Brooks, 
of Darby, in his 44tb year; a member of the Month- 
ly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

CLEMENT.—On Second month 21st, 1880, at his 
resideace, Upper Darby, Pa., Wm. W. Clement, in 
his 71st year. 

COCKS.—On the 16th of Second month, 1880, at 
Cornwall, on Hudson, of paralysis of the brain, 
Anthony D., son of Charles E. and Margaret Cocks, 
in the 23d year of his age; a member of Cornwall 
Monthly Meeting. 

CORNELIUS.—On the 15th of Eighth month, 
1879, at his residence, near Adrian, William Cornel- 
ius, in his 79th year; a member and elder of Bat- 
tle Creek Monthly Meeting. 


FROST.—On Fourth-day, Second month 25th, 
1880, at Glenhead, L. I., Gideon Frost, in the 83d 
year of his age. Friends and relatives are invited 
to attend the funeral from Matinecock Meeting 
House on Second-day, Third month Ist, at 1 o’clock 
P.M 

HO LMES.—On the 11th of Second month, 1880, 
at the residence of his son in Marshalltown, Iowa, 
Lot Holmes, in his 74th year. 

It may truly be said that no member of our Reli- 
gious Society, and few, if any, of the citizens of 
our county, were more widely known and dearly 
beloved than he was. 

LAWRENCE.—On Second month 21st, 1880, at 
Haverford, Delaware county, Pa., Mordecai Law- 
rence, M.D., aged 77 years. 

MELLOR.—On Second month 19th, 1880, at Chel- 
ten Hills, Martha, wife of Thomas Mellor, in her 
67th ye a member of Abington Monthly Meeting 
and Clerk of Women’s Yearly Meeting, Philada. 

NEALE.—On the 6th of First month, 1880, at 
Southington, Connecticut, Adah Neale, in th 
year of her age; a member of New York Year y 
Meeting. 

Of a vigorous constitution, sbe retained her ac- 
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THOMAS—PARKER —On Second mo. 4th, 1880, | 
ide’s | 
a 
| tives, addressing some affectionate parting words to 
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ulties to the very last. The humility, unobtrusive- 
ness and innocent cheerfulness of this aged Friend 
were strongly marked traits. Although she saw no 


' member of her own Society except when she came 


| 


| Moorestown, N. J., Harriet S., wife of Thomas M. 


to her Yearly Meeting, sbe regularly attended it til} 
within six years of her death. 


PANCOAST.—On Second month 17th, 1880, near 


Pancoast. 

PICKERING.—On the 25th of First month, 1880, 
after a lingering illness from cancer, Hannah K., 
wife of Henry F. Pickering, of Belmont county, 
Ohio, in her 47th year. 

She was born in Delaware, and removed with her 
parents, Caleb and Hannah Cook, to Ohio. At an 
early age she was received into the Society of 
Friends, and lived an exemplary member thereof, 
having filled the station of elder and overseer in 
Plainfield Monthly Meeting. She was resigned to 
die, having bade farewell to her husband and rela- 


all. Her remains were interred at West Meeting— 
house. 

RAMSEY.—Oa the 16th inst., at Plymouth, Pa., 
| Jessie, youngest daughter of Frank and Abby Ram- 
sey, in her 3d year. 











For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS AMONGST FREEDMEN &CHOOLS. 


Five dollars received from “a Friend in 
New York.” 

Our Teacher's last report gives us 120 
pupils on the roll, with an average attend- 
ance of 102, and 60 who have not been absent 
a single se:sion. Only 8 of the whole num- 
ber are over 16 years of age, and all are 
reading in books of appropriate grade, only 
25 being iu the Primer, 80 are writing, 30 in 
composition, etc. 

She states the schools were never as full as . 
at the present time, and that the pumber 
trom the country “has grown into quite an 
army, faithfully, day after day, plodding 
through the heavy sand on their long walk 
to school, all, as they say, ‘for the sake of 
our education.’ ” 

She again refers to not having the heart to 
turn them away, under the circumstances, 
and says she has employed anether native 
assistant, who, having her home in the vil- 
lage, can afford to come in and assist “ for 
the little I feel able to pay.” She speaks of 
other schools being also so full that the teach- 
ers cannot possibly attend to them,” and 
adds, “Perhaps the agitation, or proposed 
passage of a registration law, by which all 
will be excluded from voting who cannot write 
their names, is awakening the people to a 
sense of danger ahead, and they are trying 
to prepare their children to meet it.’’ 

“These things convince us who are en- 
gaged in the work, as it must all interested 
friends, that the time for withdrawal from this 
work is not yet, nor until the States are better 
able and more interested in carrying on a 
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larger number and better schools to reach 
the wants of this people.” 

She speaks of the warm weather there, and 
of having seen, a few days before writing, ripe 
strawberries on the vines and peas in bios 
som; and that, whilst it is very healthy now, 
many predict a sickly summer from there 
haviog been so little frost; closing with, 
“but, as our people say, ‘we can only trust 
the Lord.’” J. M. Exxis, Walnut street. 

Second month, 1880. 

P.S.—Since the reception of the above the 
writer has received his annual package of 
letters from a large number of the pupils, 
which he has not had time to examine, and 
feom some of which Friends’ Intelligencer 
may hear. 








For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
MODELS OF INVERTEBRATES, 


Among the recent additions to the Museum 
of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Phil- 
adelphia is iaciuded an important series of 
models, beautifully wrought in glass, repre~ 
senting numerous forms of Invertebrates, 

These were made in Dresden, Germany,and 
were obtained through the liberality of a 
friend of the Academy from the American 
agent of the manufacturer, Ward, of Roches- 
ter, whose Natural History exhibits attracted 
so much attention at the Centennial. 

These models include various mollusks, 
Sea Anemones, Meduse, and a number of 
Nudibranchiates. 

Among the firat is the Limaz mazimus, 
Linn., one of the largest and most destructive 
slugs of Europe; some specimens reach a 
length of six inches or more. This species 
emigrated in some mysterious way to Amer- 
ica about six years ago, and was firat found 
by an employee of the Academy in his cellar. 
Since then it has been reported from other 
parts of Eastern United States, and if not 
watched will yet be a dangerous enemy of the 
farmer. 

The Testacella haliotoides, Cu'v., comes next 
with his little shell perched jauntily on the 
top of his tail. This snail is a regular can- 
nibal, and eats, besides his own brethren, 
earthworms of good size, pursuing them often 
into their haunts. 

The Nudibranchiates include the genera 
Doris, Polycera, Goniobranchus and Doto. 
These are seen in all their beauty of form and 
richness of color. Their branchiz being most- 
ly tufted, make them look quite ornamental. 

The Medusz are represented by the deli- 
cately formed Cyanea capillata, Linn., with 
its long, slender, golden yellow filaments, and 
the Oceania phosphorica, Peron., which is 
transparent, and ornamented with short ten- 
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tacles arranged around the circumference of 
the oval shaped body. 

The capillaries of the Cyanea, when dis- 
turbed by a bather, will sting like nettles, 
and, according to A. Agassiz, may render the 
person stung almost insensible before he is 
able to free himself.* 

Of the Siphonophora there are the curious- 
ly-formed Physophora magnifica, Hiieckel, 
and the Diphyes sieboldi, Killiker. The lat- 
ter is composed of an elongated, transparent, 
bulb-like body. from which hangs a delicate 
stem and branches, each branch being again 
divided into other and smaller branchlets, 
giving a somewhat fera-like appearance. 
The former, as well as a number of other 
specimens, are far too complex in character 
to attempt a description. 

The Sea Anemones are represented by the 
genus Nemacula, with its canary-yellow body 
and tentacles; the Palythoa, quite small in 
form, and appearing in pink clusters, closely 
packed together on the rock; the Phellia, 
with its white body and orange centre; the 
Sagartia, a large form, with a body of a dull 
orange color, and tentacles bluish, and the 
Corynactis, which is of a semi trauslucent 
white color, with thick, solid-looking tenta- 
cles, aud white tufted in a bluish centre. 

There are other species of Hydroids in the 
collection, which in structure resemble corals. 
One of these is tipped with a complex body, 
reminding the observer very much of a pas- 
sion flower. 

Through the Conchological Section of the 
Academy there have also been received sev- 
eral fine representations of the Cephalopods, 
and a visitor to the Museum can now see the 
Argonaut, Loligo, Octopus and other genera 
in all their beauty of form and color. -In the 
Conchological Museum of the Jardin des 
Plantes, Pari, nearly if not quite all the 
genera tomprised in marine invertebrate life 
are represented in this way, thus forming a 
valuable aid to the student, who is unable to 
see the animals in their natural element. 

We hope that further liberality will permit 
our own institution to offer the same advan- 
tage to students. 8. R. RoBErRts. 





At the last meeting of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences, Thomas Meehan stated that 
his attention had lately been called by a cor- 
respondent, W. St. James Mazyck, to a pecu- 
liarity in the germination of the live oak, the 
recognition of which would be of importance 
in the classification of these plants. The acorn 
of the species named sends out long petioles, 
which, before throwing down any rootlet, 
form a tuber about one fourth the size of the 


** Sea Side Studies in Natural History.” , 
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acorn from which they spring. He had re- 
cently examined several species of oak grow- 
ing in the vicinity of the city, and he had 
found that the acorns of some of them differ 
from the usual growth in the case of most 
oaks by sending out petioles, which are, how- 
ever, short when compared with those pro- 
duced by the acorn of the live oak. This 
species is therefore, ro far as he knew, thus 
distinguished sharply from all others. 

Edward Potts stated that he had examined 
microscopic preparations of the adventitious 
tubers produced in the germination of the 
live oak, and had found them to be the same 
in cell structure as the acorns themselves. 
In this species the cotyledons form one com- 
pact mass, in which he had not been able to 
find any trace of division into two portions, as 
in other forms. 

Wm. M. Canby called attention to a spe- 
cimen of sugar manufactured from beet root 
in the neighbcrhood of Wilmington, Del. 
He had been informed that large quantities 
of such sugar is imported by refiners trom Ger- 
many, and if this be the case he thought the 
plentiful source of supply which could be 
furnished by our own country should not be 
allowed to go to waste. The objectionable 
odor, as well as the dark color of the speci: 
men exhibited could be entirely removed in 
the process of refining. 


———~<0e——___ 


FRIENDS’ LAND AND COLONIZING ASSOCIA- 
TION, 


The following report was acted on by the 
committee on the 17th inst., and it was con- 
cluded to endeavor to get the requisite stock 
subscribed to put into operation the plan 
agreed on some time since. Any one desiring 
to take an interest in the movement can ad- 
dress Charles Swayne, 218 West Washington 
Square, Philadelphia; Edwin Hood, Dela- 
ware County, Pa., or J. M. Truman, Jr., 717 
Willow street, Philadelphia. 

‘That portion of your committee who went 
West at the invitation of the St. Paul and 
Sioux City Railroad Company to visit lands 
owned by them, would respectfully submit 
the following report: We met at St. Paul, 
Minnesota, on First month 15th, 1880, and 
started at once, in company with C. W. Slay- 
ton, the company’s agent, of that city, to 
view the lands they thought most desirable 
and best adapted to the wants of Friends, 
On the 16th of the said month we were driv- 
en about forty miles over Cottonwood county, 
Mionesota. This county is situated next but 
one to the Iowa line on the south, and next 
but two to the Dakota line on the west. The 
county town is Windom, a thriving village 
situated on the railroad near the southern 


edge of the county. These lands are a beau- 
tiful rolling prairie, located from five to fif- 
teen miles north of the railroad, and contain- 
ing several beautiful lakes, one of which, 
Lake Augusta, we saw, with a charming spot 
for a town site by it. These lands lie mostly 
near the centre of the county, and have the 
Desmoines river flowing through them, on 
which, at Windom, there is a fall of about 
ten feet, affording some eighty-horse power 
to a large grist and merchant mill located 
upon it. 

On the 17th of First month we were driv- 
en over about twenty miles of very beau- 
tiful country situated in Lyon county and 
Osceola county, Iowa. The soil, although of 
similar material as that seen in Cottonwood 
county, Minnezota, was much deeper, the 
general surface of the ground more level and 
more easily cultivated, and, being situated 
considerably further south, would be much 
more likely to suit settlers from this vicinity 
than the aforementioned lands in Minnesota. 
It is offered, too, at a lower price than the 
other, being only $6.50 per acre on time, or 
$4.55 per acre cash, conditions and payments 
the same in other respects as those meationed 
in relation to the Cottonwood county land. 
There is about 26,000 acres in this tract in 
alternate sections. 

Your committee would also suggest that 
the lands, being in lowa, wouid be much 
more likely to attract the attention of our 
people than other land equally az good located 
in the State of Minnesota. Both of these 
tracts are known to have the soil of the bluff 
deposit, than which there is none better known 
to the farmer; and judging from the appear- 
ance of the cattle and crops grown upon them, 
a3 well as the sta‘ements from those occupy: 
ing similar land there, we could say was well 
adapted to mixed husbandry. Both sections 
are about equally supplied with railroad 
communication, mills, post offices, schools, 
stores, etc. There is no timber on either 
tract, but it cau be had by railroad for build- 
ing or fuel at about the prices paid here. Prai- 
rie hay, however, twisted into lumps is said 
to be economical and handy for fuel and is 
used instead of wood or coal under the boil- 
ers of more than one large mill, we were in-~ 
formed. 

When your committee was in the States of 
Minnesota and Iowa the weather was moder- 
ate winter weather, the mercury reaching 
10°F. only once, and much of the time it 
was above 40°F. The climate in winter, 
though, is often severe, yet the dryness of 
the atmosphere renders it healthful and invig- 
orating. Fever and chills are never known, 
and settlers do not have to become acclimated, 
The rainfall, though about the same as that 
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of Philadelphia, occurs almost entirely dur- 
ing the growing season, but a very small por- 
tion of it falling during the winter months. 

Grasshoppers have occasionally visited this 
section, and dove considerable damage, yet 
many of the inhabitants anticipate the time 
at no distant date when they will be almost 
uoknown; and even now they are not con- 
sidered so bad as the hot scorching winds of a 
section of country further south and west. 
Streams and springs are not so plenty as in 
our own section of country, yet water is 
mostly found in wells at moderate depths, 
and is pumped for use of stock, etc., by wind- 
mills. 

As an inducement to Friends to locate here, 
and as an earoest of their faith in this move- 
ment, the Friends of the colony in the West 
offer to take stock in cur company when char- 
tered, or to have it taken to the amount of 
twenty to seventy-five thousand dollars if 
either of the above-named tracts are taken 
by Friends. In addition to this, the St. Paul 
and Sioux City Railroad Company offer to 
carry purchasers ana their families over their 
road tree of charge, and their household 
goods, etc., at half rates. They further prom- 
ise to advance the price of adjoining lands 
owned by them sufficiently to allow a profit 
to the original purchasera. 

Your committee, in conclusion, submit the 
above facts, believing that they are not over- 
drawn, but are imparatially stated, and leave 
the selection of the location to those who may 
become pecuniarily interested. Signed by 

CHARLES SWAYNE, 
Epwin Hoop. 


the age of bronze and the age of iron; each ° 
of these marking an advance in knowledge 
and civilization which amounted to a revolu- 
tion in the then exciting manners and cus- 
toms of the world. The drift age or Paleo- 
lithic period is marked by deposits of rude 
stone implements; to it succeeds the Neo- 
lithic, or age of polished stone, in which the 
same stone implements were in use, but of a 
superior class, highly polished and well fin- 
ished. 

The wandering savage who lived by the 
chase and cut up his prey with the rude, un- 
polished flint knives of the Paleolithic age 
was coeval with many extinct animals which 
then ranged over the wide forests that in 
those early times covered our own country in 
common with many portions of the Continent. 
In the caves of Derbyshire and elsewhere, 
many of the rudely chipped knives and arrow- 
heads of these ancient hunters are found, the 
rudest occupying the lowest strata; showing 
that even in that remote age man had the 
same tendency to improve as now, and that 
the practice of even these rude germs of art 
led to a gradual perfecting of them. Some 
of the remains of the ancient Nimrods of 
that remote and, but for theze stone records, 
unwritten age have been found in caves and 
sepulchral tumuli; and of all the living races 
of men they resemble the Esquimaux most 
closely. With them are found the remains of 
such extinct animals as the cave-bear, the 
mammoth, and the woolly rhinoceros; and 
they appear to have been driven along with 
these animals toward the north, through the 
action of some geographical change whose 
magnitude we have now no means of gaug- 
in 

























From the Popular Science Monthly. 
PREHISTORIC RECORDS. 


The caves, tombs and gravel-drifts of the 
earth, which are of all objects the most unin- 
teresting to the casual observer, have in our 
days become strangely eloquent. At the 
touch of science they have lent a voice to the 
dumb past. Raising the veil of aritiquity, 
they have unrolled page after page of ancient 
history, written neither with pen nor pencil, 
but stamped on the rude implements of war 
or the chase, imprinted on the few threads of 
decaying tissues that inwrap the crumbling 
skeleton, engraved on the bracelet of bronze 
or silver that encircled the slender wrist of 
some prehistoric beauty, or chased on the 
brooch of gold that clasped the mantle of 
some renowned but forgotten chieftain. 

So exact are the deductions to be drawn 
from these mute records of the past that they 
have been divided by Sir John Lubbock, in 


The Neolithic era marked the dawn of a 
new and higher civilization. In many parts 
of the country, notably at Hardbam in Sus- 
sex and in Kent, many collections of polished 
stone implements have heen found, such as 
stone axes and adzes, chisels, gouges, small 
saws, hammers, awls for boring. stone picks 
for tuining up the soil, pestles, mortars, 
querns and spindle-whorls. Needles have aleo 
been found, which imply a knowledge of the 
art of sewing; and cups and various other 
vessels of rude earthenware, which show that 
these old-world. folks could ply the potter’s 
craft with a considerable degree of definess. 
The bones found show also that they no longer 
depended for a precarious subsistence alto- 
gether upon the spoils of the cnase, but that 
they were herd:men and fishermen as well. 
They possessed the horse, a small short: 
horned ox, two kinds of swine, goats and 
horned sheep, with dogs of a jarge breed. In 
architecture they were unquestiouably far be- 


ages—the drift age, the aye of polished stone, | hind, for their dwellings seem to have con- 
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sisted of pits roofed with wattle. The re- 
mains of these ancient Neolithic builders are 
plentifully scattered over the country. They 
were all built or rather scooped out upon one 
plan. There was a circular shaft for an en- 
trance, going down toa depth of from seven 
to eight feet, five to-seven fett wide at the 
bottum, and narrowing to three at tte tup; 
and round this was a chamber or cluster of 
chambers. In these huts are found a variety 
of the polished stone implements mentioned 
above, bones of the domesticated animals, 
and shreds of pottery. In North Kent there 
is a series of vertical shafts sunk in tie chalk ; 
but these seem to have been rather flint- 
quarries than the homes of our Neolithic 
forefathers, 

In the north of Scotland, modified perhaps 
to suit the greater inclemency of the climate, 
the Ne lithic dwellings are somewhat differ- 
ent,and take the form of massive circular 
huts or burghs, as they are called. In these 
are found the same stone implements and the 
same boues of animals. The flint of which 
these stone implements are made was obtaived 
by quarrying for the flint nodules in the 
chalk. Many of these mines with the mining 
tools still remain, with great quantities . of 
chips and splinters; which show that the flint 
implements were, partially at least manufac- 
tured on the spot where the flint was obtained. 

In some instances, caves seem to have been 
used as dwellings by the Neolithic inhabi- 
tants of Europe; and, where not employed 
as a shelter for the living, they scem to have 
been frequently selected, when within reach, 
as a resiing-place for thedead. In these cave- 
mausoleums, numerous skeletons of both sexes 
and of ali ages are found. Where no cave 
was to be had, the dead, as our readers are 
already aware, were buried in barrows or 
cairns; numercus broken implements were 
laid beside them; and from the quantities of 
calcined bones found‘in some of these graves, 
it is believed that, in the case ot a chief, hu- 
man sacrifices may have been offered. From 
the number of these tomba and the plentiful 
remains of Neolithic dwellings scattered over 
Britain, we are led to the conclusion that our 
country, in common with Europe, had in 
those days a somewhat large and tolerably 
civilized population, who had ficcks and 
herds, who practised agriculture and who 
were hunters and fishermen. 

In the pileor lake dwellings of Switzerland, 
which are assigned to this era, many interest- 
ing dicoveries have been made. Three kinds 
of wheat—one au Egyptian variety—-have 
been found; also two kinds of barley, two 
kinds of millet, the remains of fruit such as 
apples and pears, peas, flax and weeds. For 
their cattle and swine the lake-dwellers seem 


to have laid up winter fodder in the shape of 
acorns and beechnuts. They made cloth of 
their flax, and could even weave it into an 
ornamental pattern. From an examination 
of the human remains found in these curious 
lake dwellings and in the sepulehral caves, 
the most eminent geologists are of opinion 
that our Neolithic ancestors were of the same 
race as the Basque-speaking people who are 
still to be found in the north of Spain and in 


the south of France. 
Concluded in next number. 





DON’T STIMULATE THE YOUNG. 


If you give a healthy young man of twenty, 
who has never tasted either a cup of tea or 
coffee, it will keep him awake all night. If 
you give to one who has never drank either 
fermented or distilled liquors, a glass of beer, 
wine or weak whiskey and water, it will make 
him more or less dizzy, and perhaps give him 
a headache. If you persuade one who has 
never smoked to try a cigar, it will probably 
nauseate him, and for a time make him 
severely sick. 

Now, what is the conclusion from these 
facts? Simply, that tea, coffee, fermented and 
distilled liquors and tobacco are in their 
nature medicinal; are, in brief, drugs; and 
that, at least while the body is growing, 
while it still has a superabundance of vital 
force, it does not need either the preservative 
properties of tea or coffee or the digestive 
and tonic one of wine, beer, brandy, or the 
soothing one of tobacco to keep in health and 
well being, but that, on the contrary, when 
the youthful system is in its natural state and 
either is offered it, disturbance, more or less 
pronounced, is the result. 

What terrible responsibility do not moth- 
ers and fathers incur who, from babyhood, 
allow their little children to drink tea and 
coffee—nay, before the little things would 
think of asking for it, tempt them to sip it 
out of their own teaspoon !— Boston Post. 





Selected. 
GROWING OLD. 
BY BERNARD BARTON, 
I feel that I am growing old, 
Nor wish to hide that truth; 
Conscious my heart is not more cold 
Than in my by-gone youth. 
I cannot roam the country round, 
As I was wont to do; 
My feet a scantier circle bound, 
My eyes a narrower view. 


But on my mental vision rise 
Bright scenes of beauty still; 

Morn’s splendor, evening’s glowing skies, 
Valley, and grove, and hill. 


Nor can infirmities o’erwhelm 
The parer pleasures brought 








From the immortal spirit’s realm 
Of Feeling and of Thought! 


My heart! let not dismay or doubt 
In thee an entrance win! 

Thou hast enjoyed thyself without— 
Now seek thy joy within! 


+ 40m 


THE POWER OF HUMAN LOVE. 


{What happened in a New England towna hundred 
years ago. | 


BY JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


She was a matron, wise and good, 
He was half-witted, coarse and rude,— 
A lonely outcast in the wood. 


Her husband, children, neighbors, saw 
Her life without a spot or flaw, 
Molded by Puritanic law. 


To him there came no influence wise, 
Which to our weakness strength supplies,— 
No church, school, home, no human ties. 


What could there be between the two? 
What could she have with him to do? 
His very name she never knew. 


Nothing, if they are right who claim 
Self-happiness man’s only aim, 
And Christ a myth, and God a name. 


But in the poorest Christian creed 
Lies hid, of love, some generous seed 
To help a brother in his need. 


“‘ We see,” men said, “the fellow lurk 
Behind a busb, to steal and shirk, 
The rascal, if he chose, could work. 


‘‘Don’t give him, Dame, another meal ; 
And if he comes our fowls to steal, 
The lazy brute the jail shall feel.” 


She heard them talk and went her way; 
Said nothing, but at break of day 
Some food upon a shelf there lay. 


Soon down the lonely road he came, 
Half-conscious of the village blame, 
His hunger struggling with his shame. 


He stopt, he saw the bread and meat, 
Looked quickly up and down the street, 
Seized it, and fled with hasty feet. 


Next day again he left the wood, 
Andlo! upon the shelf there stood 
Once more a dish of savory food. 


And every day he came to find 
His daily brgad, till on his mind 
Dawned some faint thought that men were kind. 


And, though no word between them passed; 
He knew he had a friend at last, 
And sunshine on his path was cast. 


With power some shadows to dispel. 
To him it was a miracle, 
As though each day from Heaven it fell ; 


A miracle his soul to move, 
True manna dropping from above— 
For the true Bread from Heaven is Love. 





Unmarked, continuous movements go; 
The Earth’s swift flight, Time’s steady flow, 
We hardly feel, or see, or know. 
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Thus steadfast goodness, moving on 
Without a pause, is scarcely known ; 
Yet all men miss it when ’tis gone. 


So to this town there came one day 
A sense of something passed away, 
Some influence, guidance, help and stay. 


And when the people of the place 
Came in, and looked upon her face, 
Transfigured by death’s solemn grace, 


There, with the rest, amazed, they find 
Him, to whom she alone was kind, 
Well-clothed and in his proper mind. 


And when a curious stranger read 
Her name upon the plate, he said: 
‘She is my friend, and she is dead. 


‘¢ But now I'll try to work a bit, 
For if my lazy ways I quit 
Twill please her when she hears of it.” 


We all through Love our Life receive, 
Since only while we love we live, 
And Life cannot in Death believe. 


Thus, to a mind in darkness sealed, 
Love showed the truth from Thought concealed, 
And Immortality revealed. 

— From the Independent. 





THE FISH MARKET, CHRISTIANIA, 


In that first early morning, we went to the 
fish market in Christiania, an interesting and 
uncommon sight to English eyes and ears, 
The fish men and women were all seated in 
their boats alongside the stone pavements, 
shut in from the outer water by great locks. 
Servants and housewives, with great tin bas- 
kets hanging on their arms, were bargaining 
for the day’s dinver. Codfish, mackerel, eels, 
and lobsters were in abundance. Anchovies 
—or a small fish so-called—might be counted 
almost by the million. The fish-womea with 
their loud voices were contending with their 
customers—as they have from time immemo- 
rial, and will to the end—about price. Now 
one made believe to go away, when a desper- 
ate shriek would summon her back, and fish 
and money would exchange hands, buyer 
aud seller each looking thoroughly victim- 
ized. The suo was pouring his hot rays upon 
the sparkling water, in which the boats were 
bobbing up and down. At the stern of each 
boat a great bough was raised, as large as 
half a tree, and under the shade cast by the 
leaves sat the fishswomen. -The greatest co- 
quette could not have conceived a more strik- 
ing effect as the leaves glinted in the sunshine 
and cast their quivering reflections over the 
women and their surroundings. Nothing 
could look more picturesque in its way. The 
scene was lively and enlivening; the water 
was full of animation; a babel of voices 
went on around, chattering and bargaining, 
interspersed with much laughter. Much of 
the fish was out of sight, swimming in the 
holds of the small boats, wheuce they were 
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fished out with nets as required. ‘These early | 
mornings in the fish market are one of the 
distinctive sights of Norway; where people 
and customs join hands for the benefit of the 
traveler. Asa rule our impressions have to 
be taken from the country alone. It is thinly 
populated, and you may journey many 4 
mile and many a day, and thought, pleasure 
and experiences must for the most part come 
from the grand hills and valleys, snow-capped 
or ice-bound or torrent-swept ; the wonderful 
pine forest, the blue skies, the rarefied air, 
great solitudes, wonderfully refreshing after 
the crowding and bustle of a great town. 
There for a time you escape from the world, 
and the mind recovers its tone, and gathers 
fresh force for the battle of life, for the atrug- 
- gle upward and onward amid the downward 
influences that surround it on all sides —The 


Argosy. 





ITEMS. 


Fisk University (for colored persons) has 331 
students, 


Tue law abolishing slavery in Cuba was promul- 
gated in the Official, Gazette, Madrid, on the 18th 
inst. 

On the 23d inst. the Philadelphia Library Com- 
pany moved to its new building at Locust and Juni- 
per sireets, from the premises used by the company 
at Fifth and Library streets, since the year 1799. 


Tue clerk of the Board of Education in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has began to make arrests under a State 
law punishing employers for having in their fac- 
tories children under fourteen years of age during 
school hours, when not compelled by poverty to 
work. 


ConsTanTINE Brumipi, the well-known fresco 
painter, died in Washington last week, aged 73 
years. There are specimens of his work in the 
Cathedral in this city. Atthe time of his death he 
was engaged in frescoing the rotunda of the Capitol 
in Washington. 

On the 20th inst. the United Senate Committee on 
Territories decided to recommend the passage of a 
bill extending the jurisdiction of United States 
Courts in civil and criminal matters to the Indian 
Territory, and providing fur the acquirement of 
citizenship by the Indians, and the allotment: of 
lands to them in severalty under prescribed condi- 
tions. 


Tue Hartford Courant publishes reports from 151 
towns in Connecticut in refereuce to the workings 
of the tramp law of that State, which went into 
operation last Spring. These reports are unani- 
mous in saying that the law has driven tramps 
away, has greatly lessened town expenses, has given 
security to the rural districts and “inflicted no 
. Wrong on any man.” 


NEARLY 300,000,000 postal cards were used in the 
United States last year. They are made at Holyoke, 
Mass., by a private concern, under the general su- 
pervision of a government officer. The work is 
nearly all done by machinery, even to counting and 
putting them up in packages of 25. The use of 
postal cards is said to have driven many makers of 
writing paper and envelopes out of the business. 


Count Von Moltke, Chief Marshal of the German 
Empire, in reply to a correspondent who requested 
him to use his influence with the Emperor for a re- 
duction of the army, writes as follows: ‘“ The 
power of the Emperor cannot impress all nations 
with the convictions that even victorious war is a 
national misfortune. That conviction can only be 
the result of the moral education of nations, the 
fruit of which we shall neither of us live to see.” 


A TELEGRAM from Paris states: The Temps publishes 
a letter from St. Petersburg, which says: “ The 
news from the interior of the Empire is heartrend- 
ing. Famine and diphtheria are decimating the 
population. The provinces of Saratoff and Kief, 
which annually export, in ordinary times, enorm- 
ous quantities of grain, had scarcely any crop last 
year. The calamity is aggravated by the want of 
fodder for cattle, the peasants being forced to sell 
them. In the Caucasus the famine is still greater, 
and people are committing suicide and selling their 
children.” 


On the evening of the 17th inst. an explosion oc- 
curred in the basement of the Imperial Winter 
Palace, under the principal guard-room, by which 
eight soldiers of the Finland Regiment of the 
Guard, then on duty, were killed, and forty-five 
were injured. A telegram from St. Petersburg 
states: The Novoe Vremya publishes particulars of 
the attempted assassination of the Imperial family, 
showing that the dinner was appointed for 6 o’clock 
onthatevening. If it had not been accidentally de- 
layed all would have been seated at the moment of 
the explosion. As it was, their escape was very nar- 
row. The Emperor, accompanied by the Princess 
of Hesse and Bulgaria, was about to enter the din- 
ing hall through one door, and the other members 
of the Imperial family, except the Empress, by 
another, when the explosion took place. 








NOTICES. 


QUARTERLY MEETINGS. 


4th, Salem, Woodstown, N. J. 

6th, Whitewater, Milton, Ind. 

8th, Prairie Grove, West Liberty, Ia. 
Baltimore, Lombard St.,Baltimore. 

11th, Haddonfield, Moorestown, N. J. 


Third mo. 





CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 
7th, Reading, Pa., 3 P.M. 
21st, Cincinnati, O., 3 P.M. 
Fourth mo. 18th, Goshen, O., 3 P.M. 
Fifth mo. 2d, Clear Creek, 0., 3 P.M. 


Third mo. 





There will be a Religious Meeting at the Home 
for Aged Colored Persons, Belmont and Girard 
avenues, to-morrow at 3 P.M., to avhich Friends 
especially are invited. 





Burlington First-day School Union Meeting will 
be held at Trenton, N. J., Third mo. 13th, at 10 
o’clock@A.M. Setu Ety, Clerk 

Wa. waa? — 





FRIENDS’ HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION. 
Stated Meeting at 820 Spruce street, on Fourth- 


day, Third mo. 3d, at 8 o’clock. 
J. M. Truman, Jr., Clerk. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING-HOUSE. 


Directors’ Meeting Fifth-day, Third mo. 4th, at 4 
o’clock. J. M. Truman, JR., Sec’y. 
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